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RAPPROCHEMENT IN VALUE THEORY 


ERENNIAL is the question of the verifiability of value-judg- 

ments. During the thirties and early forties of this century 
the disputes on this question between those holding non-cognitive 
theories of value and their opponents presupposed that the ques- 
tion at issue was an unambiguous one concerning the relations of 
science to evaluation. It was assumed that those who regard value- 
judgments as scientifically verifiable are in real disagreement with 
those who do not. In more recent years students influenced by 
both pragmatists and logical positivists have begun to wonder 
whether the whole dispute was not merely terminological. The 
hope has sometimes been voiced that if the disputants understood 
all words in the same way, i.e., if they could communicate suc- 
cessfully, agreement would automatically emerge. This hope con- 
tains a forlorn contrary-to-fact conditional, for it is just in dis- 
cussions on value-theory that the art of communication reaches 
its nadir. Any attempt to justify this hope must face the thank- 
less, if not hopeless, task of discovering the precise similarities and 
differences among views formulated in disparate terminologies, 
and then of reformulating the results in a language understood 
by all. With perhaps unwarranted temerity, I undertake a small 
part of this task. 

There seems to be some unequivocal evidence that what non- 
cognitivists mean when they say that value-judgments are un- 
verifiable is, in all but one respect, exactly what their opponents 
mean when they declare that the methods of science are as ap- 
plicable to the verification of value-judgments as to any other 
subject matter. The one respect in which there seems to be a 
real, rather than merely terminological, difference is the interpre- 
tation of value-judgments. Answers vary on the question: What, 
if any, precise and unambiguous propositions render the meanings 
of such value-judgments as ‘‘X is good’’ or ‘‘ We ought to do Y’’? 
A non-cognitivist may either regard such value-judgments as merely 
expressive, and hence untranslatable into any other words, or he 
may translate them into combinations of descriptive assertions and 
imperatives, as in Stevenson’s first pattern of analysis: ‘‘I approve 
of X; do so as well.’’! The cognitivist, however, may translate 


1 Charles L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language, New Haven, 1944, p. 26. 
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the same value-judgments into propositions predicting enjoyments, 
the satisfaction of interests, or something of the sort. Now advo- 
cates of both cognitive and non-cognitive theories of value have 
various, frequently ill-defined purposes and criteria of accuracy 
guiding their interpretations of value-judgments. Sometimes they 
are concerned with reporting traditional usage, in which case they 
make empirically verifiable sociological statements concerning what 
most people have intended to convey by sentences of certain types. 
Sometimes their intention is to revise vague, ambiguous, or non- 
empirical usage by stipulating some precise meanings which value- 
judgments can bear and retain respectability in an empiricist 
language. I mention these differences relating to interpretation 
of value-judgments to make it clear that it is not in this area that 
I find agreement between cognitivists and non-cognitivists. It is 
on the question of the uses of empirical science in value-enquiry 
that I find implicit agreement. My thesis is that terminological 
misunderstanding, due largely to divergent interpretations of value- 
judgments, has led to the false notion that non-cognitive value- 
theories restrict the role of empirical verification more narrowly 
than do cognitive theories. In defense of this thesis, I shall cite 
passages from supposedly opposed points of view, and shall at- 
tempt to pin down the precise sentences which various writers 
regard as verifiable. I shall then attempt to show that in practice 
there is no difference in the manner in which the two schools use 
empirical knowledge in the revision of evaluations. To do this, 
I shall analyze an instance of such use, proceeding according to 
both cognitivist and non-cognitivist prescription. So far as the 
first type of evidence is concerned, I make no pretense at giving 
a fair sample of the writings of either school ; the statements quoted 
have been deliberately selected as those most clearly exhibiting 
agreement. However, when we come to examine the practice of 
using empirical knowledge and empirical method in the revision 
of evaluations, I shall maintain that every sample is a fair sample. 
My point will be that the procedures prescribed by the two schools 
are identical. 

Before turning to the evidence of agreement, it may be worth- 
while to indicate what I mean by a ‘‘non-cognitive theory of value.”’ 
Charles Stevenson may be taken as spokesman for this school, for 
he has most carefully elaborated the thesis that in every evaluation 
there is a non-cognitive element rendering value-judgments em- 
pirically unverifiable? For my present purpose it is unimportant 
whether this non-cognitive element be called ‘‘emotion’”’ (as Ayer 


2 Ibid., p. 153. 
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and some members of the Vienna Circle called it),* ‘‘volition’’ 
(Reichenbach’s term),‘ or ‘‘attitude’’ (Stevenson’s term). What 
does concern us is the thesis common to all non-cognitive theories, 
namely, that because of the non-cognitive elements in value-judg- 
ments, they cannot be verified by or inferred from the factual 
statements of empirical science. By ‘‘value-judgment’’ is meant 
an assertion which attributes a value-predicate, such as ‘‘good,’’ 
‘‘wicked,’’ ‘‘beautiful,’’ ‘‘delicious,’’ ‘‘right,’’ ‘‘desirable,’’ to 
things, institutions, or actions. It refers to impersonal normative 
sentences of the form ‘‘X is good,’’ ‘‘X ought to be done,’’ and the 
like. Such judgments contain, according to non-cognitive value- 
theories, meanings distinguishable from the cognitive meanings,— 
meanings which express, evince, or serve to evoke emotions, voli- 
tions, or attitudes. 

Stevenson, accepting the view that value-judgments cannot be 
derived logically from the empirically verified statements of sci- 
ence, has focused his attention upon the complex causal or psycho- 
logical relations between factual (empirically verifiable) beliefs 
and value-attitudes. He describes some of the ways in which in- 
crease in factual knowledge may cause a change in value-attitude, 
although it cannot entail it. The causal relations between factual 
beliefs and value-attitudes are of interest to Stevenson because 
from them he learns how we can use increase in knowledge to 
bring about (to cause) agreement in attitude. He has studied 
these causal relations to an extent unprecedented in the history of 
non-cognitive theories of value. Indeed, the unfortunate vocabu- 
lary of the early logical positivist proponents of these theories 
seemed to deprecate any such inquiry. The emotive force of the 
terms by which these emotivists characterized value-judgments as 
‘‘meaningless,’’ ‘‘insignificant,’’ or ‘‘pseudo’’ seems to have led 
some of the disciples of positivism to throw the whole of ethics into 
the philosophical garbage pail along with metaphysical nonsense. 
Stevenson was not deterred by the irrelevant emotional tone of 
positivist terminology, and saw that ‘‘to say that ethical judgments 
are ‘neither true nor false’ is not to maintain that they are to be 
made capriciously, in ignorance of one’s self or the nature and 
consequences of the object judged.’’*® Questions of costs and con- 

3A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic, Dover Publications, Inc., New 
York, 1946, pp. 20-22 and Chapter VI. 


4Hans Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific Philosophy, University of 
California Press, 1951, Chapter XII. 

5 Since this paper was written, Henry David Aiken has proposed another 
version of non-cognitive ethics, introducing the term ‘‘convention,’’ which 
should be added to the above list. Cf. his article, ‘*‘The Role of Convention 
in Ethies,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XLIX (1952), pp. 173-177. 

6 Stevenson, op. cit., p. 266. 
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sequences, of compatibilities and incompatibilities among various 
desired ends, even the question what I or others will in future 
desire, are all empirical questions—for Stevenson, as for everyone 
else. Furthermore, it is a fact that increase in knowledge of such 
matters does, under certain conditions, cause a change in value- 
attitudes. When disagreement in value-attitude is resolved by 
bringing about agreement in factual beliefs, Stevenson calls the 
disagreement in attitude one which was ‘‘rooted’’ in disagreement 
in belief. It follows tautologically that all those disagreements in 
attitude which are rooted in disagreements in belief can be re- 
solved if we can bring about agreement in the relevant beliefs. 

So far as Stevenson’s work describes methods for resolving 
this sort of disagreement in attitude, it seems to be ‘in passing 
accord with other schools of naturalistic value-theory. No natural- 
ist, so far as I know, has accused this part of his doctrine of cor- 
rupting youth or undermining faith in reason. Dissension centers 
around his refusal to offer an a priori guarantee that all differences 
in attitude are rooted in differences in factual belief. Only em- 
pirical knowledge of human beings can tell us to what extent 
agreement in value-attitude can be attained by increase in agree- 
ment in beliefs. It may be that we are so constituted that every 
difference in value-attitude would disappear if there were com- 
plete agreement in factual beliefs, but we cannot prove this to be 
so either by epistemological presupposition or by wishes born 
of medieval dislike of emotion, volition, and individual difference. 
Of course, insofar as we prefer to resolve disagreements in attitude 
by discussion, whenever that is possible, we shall act advisedly 
if we always look for differences in belief which may have caused 
any given difference in attitude. But we cannot know a prion 
whether our search will be successful. 

So much for the tenets of non-cognitive value-theory which 
have incited the opposition of those naturalists who maintain 
that value-judgments are empirically verifiable (those called ‘‘cog- 
nitivists’’ in this paper). With apologies both for the inade- 
quacy of this brief summary of the non-cognitive position, and 
for having taken so much time to explain the reference of the 
terms here used, I turn to the evidence of agreement between the 
seemingly opposed groups. 


Evidence of Agreement, Concealed by Verbal Disagreement, on the 
Uses of Empirical Verification in Valuation 


Ray Lepley is the one writer I have found who, after expressing 
unequivocal rejection of non-cognitive theories of value in all 
earlier versions, has declared himself in agreement with Stevenson’s 
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conclusions. If I am right that Stevenson’s work develops corol- 
laries entailed by the fundamental tenet of all non-cognitive 
theories, then Lepley’s earlier rejection of non-cognitive theories 
must have been the result of verbal misunderstanding. I quote 
Lepley’s statement on Stevenson: 


... scientific method is not applicable in resolving differences of attitude 
which persist no matter how much factual agreement there is as to the nature 
‘and consequences of any experienced or proposed value. [At this point 
Lepley states in a footnote that ‘‘This view is forcefully expressed by C. L. 
Stevenson in his Ethics and Language.’’]| This is of course not a rejection of 
scientific method, but an insistence on its limitations. . . . Increase and ap- 
plication of knowledge will not remove all individual differences in abilities, 
interests, and frames of reference. These will constitute irreducible and 
stubborn facts. ... They will continue to be a source of difference of at- 
titude.? [Lepley’s italics.] 


I quote this statement as it stands, although it is close to the 
dogmatic assertions of early non-cognitivists, who frequently wrote 
as if they knew, in a given case, that a difference of attitude was 
not rooted in differences in belief. I repeat that according to a con- 
sistently developed non-cognitive theory, the question whether in- 
creased knowledge of ourselves and of the conditions of our happi- 
ness will result in complete agreement in attitude is an as yet un- 
solved empirical question. Non-cognitive value-theory requires, and 
permits, only a weaker conclusion than Lepley’s, viz.: Differences 
in interests and frames of reference will constitute stubborn facts 
which may continue to be a source of differences in attitude. 

Lepley goes on to indicate with delightful clarity the precise 
sense in which he regards values as facts, and value-judgments as 
verifiable. This is a case of writing sufficiently precise to justify 
translation into the vocabulary of the non-cognitivists, a procedure 
which reveals agreement between the seemingly opposed points 
of view. Lepley writes: 


... often ‘X is good’ is true (that is, a fact and a positive value) for one 
person and ‘X is bad’ is true (a fact and a negative value) for another person 
at the same time.’ 


As Carnap long ago pointed out, statements about the value- 
experiences of individuals are, on the non-cognitive view, cog- 
nitively meaningful propositions.® To every value-judgment of 
the form ‘‘X is good’’ there can be codrdinated cognitively mean- 
ingful assertions mentioning the feelings of the speaker, or predict- 


7Ray Lepley, Value, a Cooperative Inquiry, Columbia University Press, 
1949, p. 186. 


8 Ibid., p. 187. 
9 Rudolf Carnap, Der Logische Aufbau der Welt, Berlin, 1928, p. 200. 
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ing future experiences of individuals. Such codrdinated statements 
referring to ‘‘one person’’ or ‘‘another’’ are evidently just what 
Lepley here calls ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘facts.’’ He and Carnap would 
both, it appears, object te the traditional view that ‘‘X is good’’ is 
true in some impersonal sense. 

My next bit of evidence of terminologically obscured agree- 
ment comes from the doctrine named by Dewitt Parker ‘‘the cen- 
tricity of value.’’ This doctrine, widely accepted by avowed op- 
ponents of non-cognitive theories of value, states simply that every 
value is for someone: that the basis of all valuation is appetition, 
volition, or desire on the part of an individual.”® According to 
this doctrine, sometimes called by Parker the ‘‘value-centric pre- 
dicament,’’ 14 value-judgments are verifiable as true or false only 
if they are interpreted to refer to the desires, attitudes, or value- 
experiences of individual organisms. But this is to interpret 
value-judgments as equivalent to propositions everyone regards as 
verifiable. I submit that on the question of the range of possible 
empirical verification, there is no difference between a view which 
interprets value-judgments as equivalent to descriptive and pre- 
dictive propositions about individuals, and then calls value-judg- 
ments verifiable——and the non-cognitive view which, accepting as 
verifiable these same descriptive and predictive propositions, de- 
nies cognitive status to the imperative and emotive meanings sug- 
gested by value-judgments. On either view the following types 
of propositions are regarded as cognitively meaningful: (1) state- 
ments about the desires, attitudes, or interests of individuals; (2) 
statements about the powers of things to satisfy or frustrate, in- 
cluding all statements of costs and consequences. On both views, 
such assertions exhaust the cognitive elements of valuation. 

Similar remarks apply to the view that values are transactional 
in character. On this view, again, value-judgments are inter- 
preted in such a way that they become tautologically equivalent to 
statements describing certain sorts of relations between individuals 
and their environments. And again, non-cognitive theories also 
regard such statements as empirically verifiable. 

I conclude this type of evidence by quoting three short passages 
which seem to indicate that, despite declared opposition, there is 
no real disagreement on the basic issue of the relation of empirical 
knowledge to valuation. The first is from one of Dewey’s later 
articles, his contribution to the volume Value, A Cooperative En- 
quiry, edited by Ray Lepley.’? There Dewey reveals that what 

10 Lepley, op. cit., pp. 241, 244. 

11 Ibid., p. 244. 

12 Ibid., pp. 64-77. 
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he means by ‘‘value-facts’’ is something non-cognitive theories also 
regard as facts, and that the procedure he calls ‘‘using scientific 
method to yield sound judgments in the field of value’’ is identical 
with the procedure described by Stevenson as ‘‘using agreement in 
factual beliefs to bring about agreement in value-attitude.’’ Dewey 
writes : 


. . inquiry (that will progressively yield sound judgments in the field of 
‘value’) will be systematically directed (1) to the conditions that at a given 
time determine the valuings that take place; and (2) to the consequences 
that actually follow from valuings determined by that sort of conditions.13 


I might add that on the next page Dewey mentions Stevenson with 
approval : 


I can hardly better conclude this statement of the theory I hold as to valuings 
and evaluations than by expressing my agreement with words of Dr. Steven- 
son when he said that moral evaluations should ‘draw from the whole of man’s 


knowledge’—extending the statement to apply to evaluations anywhere and 
everywhere.14 


The second quotation is from Henry David Aiken’s article in 
the same symposium. Aiken concludes a virulent attack upon 
Reichenbach’s non-cognitive ethics with the following statements: 


. nothing follows directly as to the nature of values, or the status of 
judgments about them, from the fact that ends-in-view are volitional. Why 
this should imply that we cannot make rational assertions about, and com- 
parisons of ends-in-view with respect to their worth is not made clear [by 
Reichenbach]. Granted that ends are not wholly cognitive, this does not 
render them incapable of analysis and understanding. . . .15 


Although intended as a refutation of Reichenbach’s view, this 
statement appears to be no more than a translation into pragmatist 
vocabulary of Reichenbach’s insistence that questions of compati- 
bility among volitional aims, as well as all questions of the causal 
and logical relations among decisions, are cognitively meaningful 
questions, and must be enquired into if we wish to organize ac- 
tivity effectively.1¢ 

My last quotation is from C. I. Lewis. In his Analysis of 
Knowledge and Valuation Lewis refers to non-cognitive value- 
theory as ‘‘one of the strangest aberrations ever to visit the mind 
of man. The denial to value-apprehensions in general of the char- 
acter of truth or falsity and of knowledge, would imply both moral 
and practical cynicism.’’?7 Yet when we examine what Lewis 

18 Ibid., p. 76. 

14 Ibid., p. 77. 

18 Ibid., p. 34. 

16 Reichenbach, op. cit., pp. 293-301. 


17C. I. Lewis, Analysis of Knowledge and vay Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., La Salle, Dlinois, 1946, p. 366. 
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means by the verification of an evaluation, and by a ‘‘ judgment of 
an objective value-property,’’ we find nothing incompatible with 
the non-cognitive view. Lewis classifies value-judgments as of 
three types: (1) ‘‘. .. expressive statements of a value-quality 
found in the directly experienced.’’ These, he says are ‘‘self- 
verifying (for him who makes them) in the only sense in which 
they could be called verifiable.’’ (2) ‘‘Second, there are evalua- 
tions which are terminating judgments; the prediction, in the 
circumstances apprehended, or in other and similarly apprehen- 
sible circumstances, of the possible accrual of value-quality in ex- 
perience—for example, of enjoyment or of pain—conditional upon 
adoption of a particular mode of action. If I taste what is before 
me, I shall enjoy it; if I touch this red-glowing metal, I shall feel 
pain. Such judgments may be put to the test by acting on them, 
and are then decisively and completely verified or found false. 
Being predictive—verifiable but not verified—and subject to pos- 
sible error, they represent a form of knowledge.’’ (As, of course, 
they do on the non-cognitive view.) (3) ‘‘Third, there is that 
most important type of evaluation which is the ascription of the 
objective property of being valuable to an existent or possible ex- 
istent; to an object, a situation, a state of affairs, or to some kind 
of such things. .. . Any particular confirmation of such a judg- 
ment comes by way of finding some terminating judgment which 
is a consequence of it. And while there is no limit to the number 
of such terminating judgments, truth of which follows from the 
objective judgment of value, still there is nothing contained in 
the meaning of it which is not expressible by some terminating 
judgment or other. .. . Typically we should think of any such 
confirmation of the objective value of something as realization of 
some value-experience in connection with it.’’* Since Lewis’ 
‘‘terminating judgments’’ express the sort of predictive propo- 
sitions which non-cognitive theories regard as verifiable, and since 
his ‘‘judgments of objective value-properties of things’’ contain 
no meanings which cannot be expressed by terminating judgments, 
I see no discrepancy between his position and the non-cognitive 
position. Further confirmation of this agreement comes from 
Lewis’ insistence at the end of his book that empirical knowledge 
of value-experiences entails no ethical commands, and does not 
answer the ethical question: ‘‘What manner of giving weight to 
the value-experience of others, in comparison with our own, is 
morally imperative ... ?’’ It turns out that what Lewis means 
by the ‘‘objectivity’’ of values is identical with what positivists 


18 Ibid., pp. 374-376. 
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mean by the ‘‘subjectivity’’ of values. (I am reminded of Dewey’s 
warning that any use of the terms ‘‘objective’’ and ‘‘subjective’’ 
risks confounding confusions. ) 

My purpose in juxtaposing these passages is to show that 
among the thinkers cited there is no real dispute on the question 
of the powers and range of empirically verifiable elements. in evalu- 
ation. Where cognitivists revise the traditional meanings of value- 
judgments by interpreting them as descriptive and predictive 
propositions, the non-cognitivists remind us that in the traditional 
usages value-judgments contain imperative, emotive functions in 
addition to the verifiable elements,—but the list of the precise and 
unambiguous propositions regarded as verifiable is the same for all. 


I close with a brief analysis of the practice recommended by 
the two schools in the revision of valuations. The conclusion 
that there is no appreciable difference in the practical applications 
of the verbally conflicting theories of value is suggested by the 
fact that both groups share common enthusiasm for, and make the 
same use of the work of those social scientists like William Mc- 
Dougal, Eric Fromm, Karl Mannheim, and J. C. Flugel who offer 
us empirical knowledge which causes us to change our ends-in- 
view. Let us take as a simple example the revision of the value- 
judgment condemning winter daylight-saving time after research 
had shown a correlation between juvenile crime and darkness dur- 
ing after-school hours. If the cognitivist revises his value-judg- 
ment because of this evidence, he says that he has weighed a cost 
of attaining his ‘‘prized’’ early morning daylight, and finds the 
cost too great. The empirical fact that crime increases if there 
is no daylight for after-school sports he regards as ‘‘verification’’ 
or ‘‘validation’’ of the value-judgment that prolonging daylight- 
saving time is good. When the non-cognitivist makes the same 
revision of his valuations because of the same evidence, he says 
that he has discovered a conflict between two desires, the desire 
to get up in the morning by daylight and the desire to decrease 
juvenile crime. Since the latter is the stronger desire, he decides 
to renounce satisfaction of the former. He insists that the new 
information caused him to revise his evaluation of daylight-saving 
time, but did not logically entail the new value-judgment. His 
non-verbal behavior will parallel that of the cognitivist. Again 
the difference is verbal; the cognitivist uses the terms ‘‘verifica- 
tion’’ and ‘‘validation’’ to cover some types of causal relations.?® 


19 Cf. John Dewey, Theory of Valuation, International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, Vol. II, No. 4, University of Chicago Press, 1939, p. 25. 
There Dewey indicates that enquiry which results in establishing ‘‘ warranted’? 
valuations proceeds by the causal effects of factual knowledge on desires. 
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I leap from this one example, given as typical, to the conclusion 
that in practice there is no difference between what cognitivists 
call ‘‘verification of value-judgments’’ and non-cognitivists the 
‘“‘process of bringing about agreement in attitude by using em- 
pirical method to bring about agreement in belief.’’ I have as 
yet found no instance of the use of empirical knowledge in the 
revision of evaluations which could not be described equally well 
by either school. 


This paper has neither defended nor strengthened the em- 
piricist position in value-theory. Except insofar as the discovery 
of concealed agreement among independent investigators lends 
support to the common conclusions, no proof has been given of the 
truth of these conclusions, nor, a fortiort, of the adequacy of the 
empirical approach to valuation. 


CyntHia A. SCHUSTER 
THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 





WHEREOF ONE CANNOT SPEAK 


HERE is one article in the credo of positivist philosophy 


which even non-positivist thinkers may be reluctant to chal- 
lenge. I refer to Wittgenstein’s famous dictum: ‘‘Whereof one 
cannot speak, thereof one must be silent.’’ The outcome of the 
subsequent examination will suggest that this article of philosophi- 
cal sobriety, if interpreted as analytic of all assertions, cannot be 
offered as a maxim for avoiding some assertions; if interpreted as 
analytic for some, namely communicative, assertions, it is invalid 
for all assertions; and if interpreted as a prescription, it cannot 
be grounded within the positivist frame of reference. 
Interpretation of this injunctive maxim will hinge on the 
meanings assigned to both ‘‘cannot’’ and ‘‘must.’’ Which cri- 
teria are to determine what ‘‘can’’ and what ‘‘cannot’’ be said, 
not in this or that, but in any language? If the criteria are of 
a syntactical type, involving the laws of logic, then ‘‘whereof one 
cannot speak’’ refers to the logical impossibility, not of expressing 
beliefs and feelings but of communicating them by way of words 
and sentences which violate the principles of logically consistent 
discourse. The apparently exhortative ‘‘thereof one must be si- 
lent’’ takes a correspondingly logical meaning, and thus the dic- 
tum amounts to the statement that ‘‘whatever cannot be asserted 
without contradiction cannot be asserted as communication.”’ 
Such a statement would be meaningful only at the price of being 
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pointless as a recommendation. What must be the case in a logi- 
cal sense, cannot fail to be the case in a sense open to correction 
by this, or any other, maxim of language-use. To be sure, one can 
fail to be logical, and to that extent one will fail to communicate 
effectively. But interpreted analytically, the maxim merely ex- 
presses the conditional that «f one cannot use language in conform- 
ity to criteria of consistency, then one cannot expect to make logical 
sense. It does not, however, legislate that we cannot use language 
in any other way. 

If ‘‘whereof one cannot speak’’ refers to the semantical im- 
possibility of either having words or of so using them that they 
clearly designate some state of affairs, then the implication that 
‘Sone must be silent’’ is either tautologous or false. It is tautolo- 
gous, since the lack of direct or indirect linguistic expressions is 
synonymous with ‘‘being silent’’; it is false, since the lack of clearly 
designative expressions has never yet prevented individuals from 
using language for other than designative purposes. 

What the proponents of the dictum may want to assert is likely 
to be something else. They may have in mind to formulate a 
stricture with regard to any language-use that fails to be formally 
or factually communicative. ‘‘Whereof one cannot speak’’ in 
conformity with syntactical and semantical rules which govern 
consistent and designative language-use, ‘‘thereof’’ one had better 
not speak at all. This injunction, however, not to realize through 
language purposes other than those furthered by interpersonally 
reliable communication is entailed neither as a ‘‘must’’ by the 
meaning of language nor, indeed, by factually true propositions 
about the linguistic behavior of men. 

‘It would appear, therefore, that the dictum not to resort to 
language where it cannot serve the purposes of communicative 
discourse must be interpreted as a prescription for, rather than 
as a description or analysis of,.language-use. If so interpreted, it 
means more than the tautology that language, to become communi- 
cation, must abide by formal and designative rules which define 
language as communication. Rather does it imply the non-logical 
prescription that language, if not used for communication, should 
not be used at all. This maxim is demonstrable only if, besides 
the premise that ‘‘only designative language can contain true or 
false propositions,’’ another premise is added to the effect that 
“‘only true or false propositions are worth making.’’ This second 
premise, however, is neither implied in the meaning of language 
nor empirically derived from the observation of actual language- 
behavior. Instead, it formulates a preference for the outcome 
of the linguistic behavior of those who do use language in a certain, 
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i.e... communicative way. Thus, a value-commitment is implied: 
only communicative discourse is worth making. Unfortunately, 
on the positivist program, preferences for the realization of some 
rather than of other values, enjoy no cognitive status whatever, 
The admonition not to use language except as an instrument of 
communication is tantamount to expressing a value-judgment in 
favor of cognitively relevant propositions. But value-expressions, 
in the positivist account, are not assertible in propositional form 
at all. They occur, grammatically camouflaged as propositions, in 
linguistic expressions of wishes and attitudes. Therefore, to utter 
‘*Kither use language to make logically consistent and factually 
designative sense or don’t use it at all’’ can only be offered as a 
‘*proposal’’ which, not testable as either true or false, manifests 
a non-factual linguistic expression of preference for the value of 
communicative language or for such values as may be realized 
by its employment. 

We conclude that the prescriptive maxim under consideration 
is not itself an example of the type of language-use which it pre- 
scribes. This self-liquidating consequence can be avoided only if 
value-expressions also are accommodated within the privileged 
class of those cognitively respectable propositions ‘‘whereof one 
can speak.’’ If so certified, the meaning-requirements which con- 


stitute the positivist program would have to be greatly modified. 
If not, the injunction that ‘‘whereof one cannot speak, thereof 
one must be silent’’ can itself not be stated as a maxim prescriptive 
for anybody but its proponents . . . who must remain silent. If 
so, there really is no argument at all. 


CarL H. Hampure 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
MR. MOTHERSHEAD’S TWO CONCEPTIONS OF FREEDOM 


In his recent paper, Mr. Mothershead has argued the importance 
of keeping clear the distinction between what he calls ‘‘freedom 
of action’’ and ‘‘freedom of decision.’’? ‘‘When the distinction 
between the two meanings of freedom is ignored or forgotten,”’ 
Mr. Mothershead contends, ‘‘it seems inevitable that support for 
one or the other of them will be lacking. When this occurs, both 
will tend to disappear’’ (p. 672). I should like to suggest that 
Mr. Mothershead’s conception of the relationship between the two 


1John L. Mothershead, Jr., ‘‘Some Reflections on the Meanings of 
Freedom,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLIX, No. 21, October 9, 1952, pp. 667-672. 
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freedoms is based on a failure to distinguish them adequately, and 
that actually no such relationship obtains. 

The following explication of the ordinary conception of freedom 
of action is given: ‘‘ We are free when we can think or do what we 
choose to think or do, and we are unfree in so far as we are pre- 
vented from so thinking or doing’’ (p. 667). Freedom of decision 
‘intends to name the absence of compulsion, coercion, determina- 
tion, or necessitation of choices’’ (p. 667). ‘‘The thesis is here 
proposed that freedom of decision involves, as a minimum, ex- 
amination of the beliefs on the basis of which we decide’’ (p. 671). 
It is this minimum definition which Mr. Mothershead employs in 
arriving at his conclusion concerning the relationship between the 
two freedoms. 

The definition of freedom of action just quoted raises the 
interesting question of whether one can choose to do that which 
he believes he cannot do. A negative answer seems prima facie 
plausible, suggesting that one’s freedom of action may be restricted 
in some areas even though he may be able to think or do everything 
that he chooses to think or do. But, since the inadequacy of the 
definition may be demonstrated more simply, we need not pause 
to examine this question in detail. If it be admitted that some- 
times contemplated courses of action which would otherwise be 
chosen are not chosen because it is believed that they would not 
or could not succeed, we may see clearly the inadequacy of this 
definition of freedom of action for any ordinary interpretation of 
the word ‘‘choose.’’ At the very least ‘‘choosing’’ to do something 
implies ‘‘making up one’s mind’’ to do it or ‘‘intending”’ to do it. 
We want to be able to say that our freedom to act in a certain way 
is sometimes restricted even though we do not in fact choose to act 
in that way. 

The following definition would avoid the difficulty: One is 
free to perform an act when he could perform it if he were to 
choose to do so, and could refrain from performing it if he were 
to choose to do so; one is not free to perform an act when he 
either could not perform it if he were to choose to do so, or could 
not refrain from performing it if he were to choose not to perform 
it. It would not appear to be sufficient for an adequate definition 
that one be able to perform an act if he were to choose to do so, 
for we should hardly wish to say that one is free to perform an act 
when he cannot refrain from performing it. The definition main- 
tains Mr. Mothershead’s intended distinction between action and 
decision, the freedom to perform an act (as here defined) being 
unrelated to one’s capacity or incapacity to choose to perform it. 
Thus, e.g., one may be prevented by a psychological block from 
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entertaining a certain act as a possible choice (hence being in. 
capable of choosing it), but he might nevertheless be free to per. 
form the act in the sense that tf he had made the decision to per- 
form it he could have done so.” 

Our definition is, however, still inadequate for Mr. Mothers. 
head’s purpose, since a conception of freedom of action is re- 
quired which permits him to affirm that its increase is desirable. 
But to speak of an increase of freedom of action in the sense just 
defined does not seem to be meaningful. Any state of affairs 
imposes limitations on what one is able to do. The state of affairs 
may be modified so that it permits one to do certain things which 
he could not previously do, but its modification will at the same 
time impose restrictions on other activities which were previously 
unrestricted. It is a commonplace, e.g., that modern technology 
in opening up new areas of freedom of action has at the same time 
restricted our freedom in other ways. We have no method for 
determining whether the modern or the pre-technological era has 
greater freedom of action in the sense of counting the kinds of 
actions in each which could be performed or not performed ac- 
cording as one might choose. If such a quantitative method could 
be devised, it would serve no purpose; we are interested, rather, 
in knowing which of the two economic arrangements permits us 
more freedom of action in areas where we consider it desirable, 
all things considered, to have such freedom. In the sense in which 
it is contrasted traditionally with freedom of the will, the concep- 
tion of freedom of action has no direct bearing on the problem of 
the conditions which will make it possible to do either what we wish 
to do or what may be desirable for us to do. 

Since there are areas in which we do think freedom of action 
desirable, we may plausibly speak of the conditions which would 
promote its increase in these areas. We need to determine, then, 
whether the conditions promoting freedom of action where it is 
desirable are at least in part different from those which would 
promote freedom of decision in the sense explicated by Mr. Mothers- 
head. We are to take as our minimum conception of freedom 
of decision ‘‘the examination of the beliefs on the basis of which 
we choose,’’ and this is to be understood as a critical or reflective 
examination. This conception is evidently not an explication of 
the capacity to choose as such but of the capacity for choosing 
correctly (or, perhaps better, rationally). For in the ordinary 


2 As a contrary-to-fact conditional, the definition involves us in the diff- 
culties of that conception. But since there seems to be no way to avoid such 
conditionals in statements of natural law, there does not seem to be any 
special reason for avoiding them here. 
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sense, regardless of how the capacity to choose might be defined, 
anyone who did choose to perform a certain act would be con- 
sidered ipso facto capable of choosing to perform it, and critical 
reflection on the beliefs on the basis of which he decided would 
be obviously inessential for any actual decision. 

Now the conditions promoting the ability to reflect critically 
are not separable from the conditions which would promote freedom 
of action where it is desirable. One’s freedom of action is re- 
stricted when he cannot, if he were to choose, promote his ca- 
pacity to think reflectively. Assuming that it is desirable to 
possess the capacity to think reflectively, in working for the con- 
ditions which would promote desirable freedom of action in gen- 
eral, one is working to promote the ability to reflect critically. 
The failure to recognize the importance of promoting critical re- 
flection, where there is such a failure, is thus surely not due to a 
failure to distinguish freedom of action and freedom of decision, 
since freedom to reflect critically is a species of freedom of action. 
Where critical reflection is neglected (as distinct from opposed) 
this would seem to be due rather to a failure to observe that 
critical thinking is a form of action the conditions for which can 
be fostered just as deliberately, and perhaps as effectively, as the 
conditions for freedom of speech, for example. In the effort to 
delineate the area of the problem of free will (if there be such a 
problem), freedom of action and freedom of decision may be dis- 
tinguished; but this distinction has no bearing on the problem 
of the relationship between critical reflection and its conditions, 
and other forms of desirable freedom of action and their condi- 
tions. 

Our definition of freedom of action merits further comment. 
In the effort to adhere as closely as possible to Mr. Mothershead’s 
conception, a distinction was made between freedom of action and 
the capacity to choose: one may be free to perform a certain act 
even though he is incapable of choosing to do so. But we might 
hesitate to call an individual free to perform an act unless he is, 
in some plausible sense, capable of choosing to perform it. We 
have noted already, however, that it is only desirable freedom of 
action with which we are ordinarily concerned, and we would not 
find the freedom to perform an act at a certain time desirable un- 
less the capacity to choose it were also present. Further, the 
elements constituting one’s capacity to choose, whatever they might 
be, would themselves be subject to evaluation in terms of freedom 
of action, so that a complete account of desirable freedom of action 
would not ignore them. 
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But one may wonder whether the factors relevant to one’s 
capacity to choose to perform a certain act can be distinguished 
from those relevant to his freedom to perform it. Some plausible 
interpretation of the capacity to choose would be required, and 
this concept seems singularly elusive. Further, it is difficult to 
see how, on the basis of the definition given, one could determine 
freedom of action in any given instance. Mere ‘‘choosing’’ or 
‘‘making up one’s mind’’ would not of itself imply any act other 
than the mental act itself. We seem to require a definition of 
‘‘choosing’’ which includes the attempt to perform a certain act, 
for otherwise how shall be interpret the phrase ‘‘could be per- 
formed if it were chosen’’? Whatever its difficulties, I believe the 
definition of freedom of action in terms of ‘‘attempts’’ would be a 
distinct advance, and one leading us to abandon any reference to 
choosing. But in any case, there seems to be substantial ground 
for questioning the adequacy of a definition of freedom of action 
in terms of choice unless that concept be made considerably more 
clear. 


DANIEL KapIne 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





BOOK REVIEWS 


History of Russian Philosophy. N.O.Lossky. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1951. 416 pp. $10.00. 


Professor Lossky’s work enjoys the advantage of priority of 
publication among English-language histories of Russian phi- 
losophy, and this places non-Russian readers genuinely in his debt. 
But, despite publisher’s claims, his history falls far short of pro- 
viding a ‘‘comprehensive and complete survey’’ of Russian philo- 
sophic thought. Lossky neglects the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries completely; he has only a passing word for the 
highly interesting and complicated eighteenth-century thinker, 
Gregory Skovoroda, and little more than a word for Skovoroda’s 
contemporary, Radishchev. And many nineteenth and twentieth- 
century philosophers of note are dismissed with two or three brief 
pages. In fact, despite its 416 pages, Lossky’s book suffers from 
excessive brevity and sketchiness of treatment: the author at- 
tempts to ‘‘cover’’ in this single volume almost the same range 
of material to which Masaryk (1913) and Zenkovsky (1948, 1950) 
devote two-volume works more than twice the length of Lossky’s. 

Unfortunately, Lossky’s book is not a ‘‘concise history’’ of 
Russian philosophy, offering a condensed but balanced picture of 
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a whole subject. Rather, it employs principles of selection and 
omission which give it a one-sided and—as a general history of 
Russian philosophy—umisleading character. 

In the first place, secular thinkers are systematically slighted 
in favor of religious thinkers: more than three-fourths of Lossky’s 
text is devoted to the latter—specifically, to Russian Orthodox 
metaphysicians and theologians. The author’s own position is 
evident from such statements as: ‘‘Indisputably, Christianity is 
the highest stage of religion achieved by man’’ (p. 28) ; ‘‘Chris- 
tianity alone can explain the possibility of attaining absolute good’’ 
(p. 108) ; ‘‘The main task of our epoch is to bring first the intel- 
lectuals and through them, the masses, back to Christianity . . .’’ 
(p. 191). And it seems clear that by ‘‘Christianity’’ Lossky 
means Russian Orthodoxy. He reproduces in sympathetic detail 
Khomyakov’s (1804-1860) incisive critique of Western Protestant- 
ism as characterized by ‘‘freedom without unity’’ and Roman Ca- 
tholicism as embodying ‘‘unity without freedom.’’ We need 
hardly add that for Khomyakov (and, one judges, for Lossky) the 
Russian Orthodox Church represents an equable synthesis of unity 
and freedom. 

In the second place, Lossky himself regards metaphysics and 
epistemology as the central philosophic disciplines and makes his 
selections and emphases within the history of Russian philosophy 
accordingly. The resulting picture is rather distorted, since most 
Russian philosophers—including such Christian metaphysicians as 
Solovyov and Berdyaev—have been primarily concerned with 
ethics, social philosophy, and philosophy of history. This is par- 
ticularly clear in the case of a number of significant thinkers, both 
secular and religious, whom Lossky ignores altogether ( e.g., 
Odoyevski, Gogol, Dostoyevski, Tolstoy) and an even larger num- 
ber whom he dismisses with a page or two of sketchy comment (e.g., 
Belinski, Chernyshevski, Pisarev, Lavrov, Mikhailovski, Leontyev, 
Shestov). None of these thinkers was greatly concerned with 
epistemological problems; very few of them had much to say about 
metaphysical issues. All of them focussed their philosophizing 
upon the problems of human nature and conduct within a social, 
cultural, and historical context. 

Since the late 1830’s one of the central themes of Russian 
thought has been the defense of the freedom and dignity of the 
individual person (in Russian: lichnost—which may be translated 
variously as ‘‘individual,’’ ‘‘person,’’ or ‘‘personality’’). This 
“‘defense’? was a response to the pressure of factors and forces 
in the Russian tradition which tended to submerge and subjugate 
the individual person; but it was even more explicitly, in the case 
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of philosophically trained thinkers, a reaction to the ‘‘imper. 
sonal’’ and ‘‘anti-individualistic’’ systems of Hegel and, later, 
Marx—for whom the individual was merely a ‘‘means or instru- 
ment of the self-revelation of absolute spirit’’ or an ‘‘intersection 
of socio-economic relations.’’ Lossky speaks of the ‘‘personal- 
ism’’ of certain Russian religious thinkers (he even calls his own 
metaphysics a ‘‘hierarchical personalism’’), but he fails to pursue 
this theme through the writings of secular-minded philosophers, 
The revolt against Hegel (in the late 1830’s) on the part of radi- 
cals like Belinski and Herzen, who turned to utopian socialism as 
a defense of the individual person; the attempt of such early 
Russian Marxists as Struve, Berdyaev, and Bulgakov (in the 
1890’s) to supplement historical materialism with the Kantian 
dictum that ‘‘the individual must always be treated as an end, 
never as a means only’’; the effort of such Marxists as Volski, 
Bazarov, and Lunacharski (a decade later) to liberalize Marxism 
through a Nietzschean emphasis on individual creation of values 
and free self-expression—were all variations on the theme of the 
defense of the individual person. (Needless to say, the ‘‘ Kantian” 
and ‘‘Nietzschean’’ Marxists were roundly repudiated by Lenin, 
Trotsky, and later ‘‘Marxist-Leninists’’—who saw in their ‘‘devia- 
tions’’ a manifestation of ‘‘petit-bourgeois individualism.’’) This 
‘‘individualism’’ is to be found even in theology: Bulgakov—who 
left Marxism for Russian Orthodoxy, becoming a priest in 1918— 
speaks of the creation of the individual person as a ‘‘self-creation”’: 
‘*Man collaborates with God in his own creation.’’ 

Lossky overlooks these typically Russian reactions to Western 
impersonalisms, as, in general, he overlooks, or slights, the real 
contributions to ethics and value theory of such naturalistic think- 
ers as Kropotkin, Lunacharski, Volski, and Bogdanov. He rightly 
points out that materialists like Chernyshevski and Pisarev ‘‘can 
not explain the disinterested love for impersonal values... or 
for the value of another’s being’’ within the codrdinates of their 
own philosophical systems. This is equally true of avowed anti- 
metaphysical ‘‘ positivists’’ like Kavelin, Lavrov, and Mikhailovski, 
with their unpositivistic insistence on the absolute value of the 
individual person. It is also true of such early Russian Marxists 
as Plekhanov (who is curiously neglected by Lossky), Bogdanov, 
and even Lenin, all of whom exhibited a very un-materialistic de- 
votion to abstract socio-political ideals. They were all practical 
idealists who could offer no theoretical explanation of, or rational 
justification for, their ideals. 

In this connection, it would have been instructive to compare 
the socially-oriented ‘‘empiriomonism’’ developed in the early 
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1900’s by Bogdanov and other ‘‘Machian’’ Marxists with the 
socially-oriented pragmatism which was elaborated by Dewey in 
the following decades. The striking similarities between the two 
positions may be due, in part at least, to a common indebtedness 
to the work of William James, who was widely translated and 
heatedly discussed in Russia around the turn of the century. 
Adequate treatment of this topic would require a thorough ac- 
quaintance with American as well as Russian thought, and we can 
not fairly reproach Lossky for neglecting it. But the theme is 
surely worthy of exploration. 

Among the virtues of Lossky’s history are his careful and de- 
tailed—if not always lucid—expositions of the philosophic and 
theological views of Vladimir Solovyov and his followers (Flo- 
renski, Bulgakov, Berdyaev, Frank, and Lossky himself), and his 
brief, but adequate, summary of the logical and epistemological 
views of M. I. Karinski, the most original of nineteenth-century 
Russian logicians. Karinski, as Lossky makes clear, defended 
various kinds of non-syllogistic inference (inference by identity, 
analogy, etc.) and produced a trenchant critique of Mill and 
Spencer, arguing in detail that associationist empiricism leads in- 
evitably to pragmatism or skepticism in theory of knowledge and 
philosophy of science. Here, as elsewhere, Lossky’s own critical 
comments, though brief, are often very much to the point. 

Lossky’s chapter on Soviet philosophy is an abridged transla- 
tion of a brochure on the subject which he published in Russian 
in 1934 (several other chapters and parts of chapters were also 
published earlier in pre-Revolutionary or émigré Russian pe- 
riodicals). The chapter omits any discussion of historical ma- 
terialism and ignores such important recent developments as the re- 
introduction of formal logic into Soviet secondary schools in the 
academic year 1946-47, and the accompanying theoretical ‘‘re- 
habilitation’’ of traditional logic vis-a-vis dialectic. Lossky’s 
discussion of Deborin is misleading, since he does not make it clear 
that the latter was officially repudiated—as a ‘‘menshevizing 
idealist’’—in 1931. Lossky rightly stresses the vagueness of the 
term ‘‘matter’’ as used by dialectical materialists, and the overly- 
intellectualistic character of the Engels-Lenin ‘‘theory’’ of knowl- 
edge—which has no systematic place for feeling or volition. 
Leninists, he points out, fail to distinguish between ‘‘mind’’ or 
“‘mentality’’ and ‘‘consciousness.’’ But, by ignoring Lenin’s 
later philosophical writings, especially those dating from the 
“Hegelian period’’ (1915-17) which were first published in 1929, 
Lossky misrepresents Lenin’s epistemological position as a sense- 
datum empiricism. In fact it is a radical realism. (‘‘The par- 
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ticular exists only in the connection that leads to the universal,” 
etc.) According to the author, Lenin in some places approaches 
the ideal-realist position which Lossky himself espouses; T. Pavloy 
(Dosev) came even closer; and dialectical materialism, under con- 
ditions of free philosophic discussion and publication, would be 
rapidly transformed into a form of ideal-realism. This attempted 
assimilation strikes the reviewer as both abortive and ill-advised. 
It may be significant in this connection that Lossky fails to note 
the harsh criticism of Pavlov’s book (1936) on the part of ortho- 
dox Leninists, partly for ‘‘deviations’’ which Lossky would pre- 
sumably interpret as tendencies toward ideal-realism. 

Among the central and recurrent themes of Russian philosophy, 
Lossky notes: the ideal of integral knowledge—‘‘it is the whole 
man that knows’’—and an emphasis on organic togetherness 
(sobornost) as a condition of adequate perception, thought, feel- 
ing, and action; a metaphysical realism which tends toward con- 
crete ‘‘intuitivism’’ (Lossky calls his own philosophy ‘‘intuiti- 
vistic’’ ideal-realism). 

Lossky notes that many nineteenth-century Russian philos- 
ophers and scientists rejected or modified Darwin’s emphasis on 
the struggle for existence as the chief factor in biological evolution. 
The importance of codperation and mutual aid as factors in evolu- 
tion was first discussed in the early 1860’s by Nozhin, a gifted 
young biologist, who died in 1866 at the age of 25. Lossky does 
not mention Nozhin’s contribution, but he notes the development 
of similar views on the part of such writers as Mikhailovski, 
Chernyshevski, Danilevski, Chicherin, and Kropotkin. Lossky also 
points out that the mechanistic views of many modern biologists 
have been attacked by a number of Russian zoologists and botan- 
ists, who defended a non-mechanistic theory of the living organism 
(but not necessarily vitalism), insisting on the need for ‘‘ purposive 
activity’’ as an explanatory category in biological theory. 

The doctrine of the inheritance of acquired characteristics was 
also accepted by many of the most influential Russian thinkers of 
the period between 1860 and 1917, including Chernyshevski, Lav- 
rov, Mikhailovski, Kareyev, and Kropotkin. Lossky does not 
speculate on this subject, but it seems quite possible that the rela- 
tively ready acceptance of Michurinism-Lysenkoism by Soviet in- 
tellectuals (especially non-geneticists) after 1948 was, apart from 
political pressure, a result of this predisposing ‘‘national’’ and 
‘‘progressive’’ tradition. 

Lossky, who was born in 1870, had the advantage of personal 
acquaintance with several of the thinkers about whom he writes: 
Rozanov, Bulgakov, Florenski, Berdyaev, and Frank (all of them 
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now dead). But, in the reviewer’s judgment, it is only in the 
case of Rozanov that he uses personal reminiscence to illuminate 
a philosopher’s character or thought. In general, Lossky’s bio- 
graphical sketches are so brief and fragmentary as to be almost 
useless. Lossky is not a historian of ideas; and his book, strictly 
speaking, is not a history of philosophy, but a series of disconnected 
(and only sporadically illuminating) sketches of individual Russian 
thinkers. 

The form and style of the book leave much to be desired. The 
English text abounds in Russianisms, including the ubiquitous 
‘“‘the’’ of Russified English. There are numerous inconsistencies— 
in transliteration of Russian names (Homyakov, Khomiakov; 
Bakunin is called ‘‘Michel’’ and ‘‘Mihail’’—on the same page!) ; 
in translation of titles and quotations (a Russian article entitled, 
on p. 166, ‘‘The Limits and Symptoms of the Animation of Others’’ 
appears two pages later as ‘‘On the Limits and Expressions of 
Mentality’’; it deals with what is usually called in English the 
‘problem of other minds’’). Some non-Russian names are given 
in two variants, e.g., Nicholas of Cusa, Nicholas Cusanus. 

The listing of Russian book and periodical titles in English 
translation is misleading, since no distinction is made between 
Russian works which have been published in English and those 
which are available only in the original Russian. There are several 
repetitions and a large number of misprints (I have transmitted 
a list to the author and will forego detailed mention here). The 
most serious misprint occurs in the discussion of Khomyakov’s phi- 
losophy of history: his term ‘‘Iranian’’ is rendered (twice) as 
‘“‘Aryan’’ (p. 39). Within a single paragraph we read (a) that 
S. L. Frank ‘‘is at present living in England’’ and (b) that ‘‘S. 
Frank died in London in 1950’’ (p. 266). A similar blunder, ap- 
parently resulting from similarly incautious addition of material 
in proof, is made in the case of Spektorski (pp. 333 f.). 

The book is supplied with a convenient index of names, both 
Russian and non-Russian. 


Grorce L. KLINE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Introduction to Logic. Irvine M. Cort. New York: Macmillan 
[1953]. xvi, 472 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Copi’s concern, in this recent text book, is with use- 
fulness in a two-fold sense. His motivation, he declares, was to 
provide ‘‘a more useful instrument for the teaching of his sub- 
ject’’; and his explicit intention lay in ‘‘stressing the usefulness 
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of logic.’’ On each of these counts, I think, he has been very 
successful indeed, and he has produced a book characterized by 
lucid exposition and apt illustration, containing provocative ex- 
ercises and covering a range of material which suits it eminently 
to the one-semester course in logic. Such a course, which is likely 
to be the student’s unique exposure to the subject, often raises 
a question of pedagogy and curriculum. The instructor might 
wish to emphasize the so-called ‘‘practical’’ logic, often to the 
neglect of formal considerations, in the hope of inoculating the 
student against propaganda and perverse argument by making 
him skillful in informal fallacy-spotting; or the instructor might 
wish to stress logical formality in the hope of instilling a sensitivity 
to rigorous thought. Each of these reasonable emphases is capable 
of fostering obvious evils, however, which Copi’s book evades while 
it combines, at the same time, the best elements of either approach. 
The author never permits the reader to lose sight of the practical 
locus of argument, and the student is still provided with sufficient 
symbolic equipment to appreciate the more purely formal possi- 
bilities of logical theory. Indeed, for Copi the utility of logic is 
a@ consequence of its formality: as he frequently points out, it is 
just through the discernment of an invalid argument’s form that 
Wwe may avoid its perniciousness mechanically, without having to 
call into play any special ingenuity in constructing analogues. 
Hence the usefulness of logic lies in its liberation of assent through 
formal means: ‘‘From this point of view, paradoxically enough, 
logic is not concerned with developing our powers of thought, but 
with developing techniques which enable us to get along without 
thinking!’’ (p. 220). Taking this cue from Whitehead, the 
author is able to dispense with much of the discursiveness which 
often mars texts on this level. 

The structure of the book is conventionally tripartite, with 
sections on language, deduction, and induction; and though the 
exposition is cumulative, chapters are independent enough to 
enable a number of possible arrangements to be made. The early 
chapters on deduction pursue fairly traditional directions, con- 
taining discussions of immediate inference, existential import, and 
the standard-form categorical syllogism. The latter is then used 
as a sort of model system of argument, into which many arguments 
in ordinary language may be translated, and within which their 
validity or invalidity is automatically liable to Venn diagrammatic 
testing. The author is exceptionally good here and, in line with 
his program of utility, he gives extensive attention to the business 
of reduction-to-standard-form techniques. The later chapters of 
this section concern symbolic logic: the value of special symbols 
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is made clear and the calculus of propositions is developed in- 
formally—again, ‘‘its wse in evaluating arguments is stressed.’’ 
No attempt is made to broach the general subject of axiomatization, 
but in addition to truth-table techniques nineteen ‘‘elementary 
valid argument forms’’ are put forth, which the student is taught 
to use deductively in the formal evaluation of extended arguments. 
Quantification theory is then sufficiently developed for a symbolic 
treatment of the categorical syllogism ; and variants of the Gentzen 
and Jaskowski rules for natural deduction augment the nineteen 
argument forms to permit evaluation of certain asyllogistic argu- 
ments. The exposition throughout this section is admirable. The 
author’s prowess breaks down at only one point, and that a 
relatively small one. The treatment of the sorites, I think, is not 
as clear as it could be, due to the omission of rules governing the 
subject and predicate terms of the first premise and the conclusion. 
Understanding of the examples given requires these, as well as the 
distinction between aristotelian and goclenian sorites. But this 
minor defect is more than compensated for in his handling of more 
complex issues; and especially his presentation of material impli- 
cation (I found when I used the text in teaching this summer) 
does much to ease the suspicion students often evince upon their 
first brute acquaintance with this topic. 

The section called ‘‘Language’’ is au courant of recent trends in 
philosophical analysis, and the distinctions introduced are apt to be 
more sophisticated than usual in elementary discussion. The chapter 
on definition gets fairly close to contemporary polemic, and the 
chapter on informal fallacies presents an expanded budget of blund- 
ers. Finally, the section on induction is straightforward, and more 
sound than novel. Mill’s canons are given fair treatment and 
even defended, not as methods of discovery nor of demonstration 
but—when hypothetically qualified—as indispensable in patterns of 
confirmation and disconfirmation of hypotheses concerning pre- 
sumed causal connections. Indeed, a point’ often made in these 
pages is that there is, really, no method of discovery (which might 
be news to beginning students) ; that the projection of a fruitful 
hypothesis is no less a creative act than writing a poem is; that at 
best ‘‘scientific method’’ describes the structure and premises 
of a theory of testing and prescribes criteria of scientific ac- 
ceptability. A discussion of these criteria and of the pattern of 
probation is enhanced by copious illustration from the sciences 
themselves. John Cooley recently made the remark in this Jour- 
NAL that to think scientifically is not the same thing as to avoid 
thinking unscientifically, and Copi’s analyses are to that degree 
affirmative: the student ought to get a sense of the adventuresome- 
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ness of science as well as of its athletic discipline and code of re. 
sponsibility. The following statement, which is used in connection 
with his statement of the concept of simplicity is, however, false, 
‘‘The Copernican system was therefore simpler, and on this basis 
it was accepted by all later astronomers, despite the greater age 
and equal predictive power of the Ptolemaic system, and in the 
teeth of persecution by the Medieval Church!’’ (p. 399). But 
Galileo writes to Kepler, August 4, 1597: ‘‘. . . many years ago 
I became a convert to Copernicus, and by his theory have suc- 
ceeded in explaining many phenomena which on the contrary hy- 
pothesis are altogether inexplicable.’’ Simplicity was a factor in, 
but surely not the basis of, acceptance. 

Alternative positions to those the author takes are on many 
points possible; but, analysis being what it is today, some position 
has to be taken, and as a text Introduction to Logic fulfills the 
utilitarian aims of its author with a minimum of axe-grinding and 
deserves to take its place amongst the more useful and the more 
used texts in this genre. 
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